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SUBLBCV QALBBS 


From the Poughkeepsie Casket. 
The Fall of Bexar: 
A TEXIAN TALE, 
As fondly the mother her darling caresses, 
Her tears falling down on her cheeks like he rain; 
She tells of her husband while tearing her tresses, 
Ah, never, my child, will you see him again. 
The flag led him on by the light of its star 
To Freedom and glory; he fell at Bexar. 
F. 1. Waddell. 

'inmy seated in the Executive chair, hold- 
tg almost imperial sway over the fallen 
realins of Montezuma, aod looking with an 
enlightened mind, with proud and haughty 
contempt, upon the priest-ridden rulers of the 
dependant provinces, Santa Anna, the Napo- 
leon of the West, held an exalted station 
among the list of conquerors and political 
benefactors. With a policy supported by 
those salutary principles upon which our 
happy Republic is founded, he led on the 
legions of Mexico against the mercenaries of 
the mother country, and succeeded in break- 
ing the bond which bound them to the throne 
of Ferdinand, Such a glorious achievement 
won for hin the bright laurels of a patriot, 
and his joyous countrymen in the plenitude 





of their grateful emotions clothed him with 
the chief executive power, and acknowledged 
him as the Dictator of all Mexico. ‘To the 
eye of the warm hearted American he seemed | 
like a kindred spirit with those who battled | 
upon the fields of our revolutionary struggle, | 

| 





uid they were ready to risk their fortunes 
and their liberties to the discretion of such | 
a ruler. ‘Texas, the Garden of Mexico as) 
respected richness of soil, was a vast uneul-| 


tivated waste, whose riches were buried! 


beneath the dense forest, or the wild grass of | 


the prairie, for the want of enterprise and 
incustry to exhume them. Such a field for} 
American enterprize, when once known could 
not long remain unexplored by the adventur- | 


- . | 
ous sons of the west, especially when the| 


Elated with the golden prospects that shone, Now was the time to test the courage, the 
upon their efforts, they held out every induce-/ patriotism, the unwavering determination of 
ment to their friends to follow, and the rich the sons of those who battled upon the green 
wilderness of Texas was fast becoming ay) at Lexington, the brow of Bunker Lill and 
fruitful garden. The mud-cottages of San! the bloody heights of Yorktown, and nobly 
Antonio were hastily disappearing before the | did they exhibit the chivalry of their sires. A 
steady march of improvement, and neat man-_|| 


convention was called, a provisional govern- 
) ment formed, an army organized and Hous- 
But while all this glorious realization of the ton placed at its head. Success attended the 
most sanguine dreams of the colonists was | 'Texian arms until the Mexican chief appeared 
adding increased strength to enterprise, the | in person and besieged the Alamo at Bexar. 
uncurbed ambition of the Mexican chief, that ! Thus we have taken a bird’s-eye view of the 
had succumbed to temporary restraint by the | events prior to the tragedy there enacted, and 
hand of policy, began to grow cager for an) we will leave the task of penning the subse- 
exercise of its strength, and the patriot Santa | quent political facts which transpired, to a 
Anna looked with hope and expectation upon | more able pen, while we record some instances 
the imperial purple that fell from Iturbide the | of individual bravery. 
usurper. By degreeshe changed his cabinet, || Jose Hernanda, son of a proud Hidalgo of 
drew tighter the reins of government, abridg- | Tenochtitlan, fired with a love of liberty and 
liberal principles, had left his native city 
where it existed but in name, and took up his 


sions occupying their humble stations. 


ed the suffrages of the dependant republics, 





and began the operations of a scheme to} 





nullify their representative privileges, and | residence among the free-minded people of 
Texas. When the encroachments of Santa 
eign centralism.—The people of Texas were) Anna were complained of, his importunities 
the first to observe this increasing abridge- were sent among the rest, and he implored 
ment of their liberties, for the other provin-|/ his father to use his influence in checking the 
ces were peopled with a population who had ‘invasions of the chief. But his father who 


consolidate the legislative power into sove- 








never tasted the sweets of settled and/ was warmly attached to Santa Anna and to 
undisturbed freedom. Yet they at length] popery, refused his prayer and discarded his 
saw the aggressions of their chief and in con-|| son as a rebel.—Fearing to return to become 
cert with Texas asked for a restraint upon) reconciled to his parent, and still clinging 
the strides of his ambition, Santa Anna fondly to the reared standard of liberty, he 
saw the disaffection, knew there was no time|| threw his life and his fortunes into the arms 
to be lost and resolved to secure the throne | of Texas, and juined the standard of the in- 
of Anuahac while power was yet in his hands. “trepid Houston. Previous to this, and while 
With a promise of aid from the other provin-| the smiles of prosperity gladdened the hearts 
ces ‘Texas unfurled her banner and declared, | of all Texas he had contracted a matrimonial 
pot hostility tothe government, but allegiance | alliance with the daughter of an American 
to the spirit of the Constitution. ‘The Chief, merchant at Harrisburgh and their nuptials 
saw his danger, the priests saw their danger, ) were now only delayed by the change of poli- 


jand their combined power was directed tical circumstances. He owed a duty to his 


against chivalric Texas. Zacatecas, ‘Tamau- adopted country superior to considerations 
lipas, San Lousi Potosi, and one or two other, of self, and mutual pledges were exchanged 
provinces, raised the standard of revolt, but: for the consummation of their marriage as 


when the anathemas of the growing tyrant went.soon as Victory should perch upon the 





supreme government gave such warm encour- 
agement ; and the banks of the Brassos and 


the Colorado were soon peopled with the} 


industrious yeomanry of the Mississippi 


” 


ifurth, ‘Viva los Santa Anna!’ rang along’ standard of Texas. It was with acute feel- 


their lines, and these cowardly and hypocri- | ings of pain, that the young Mexican gave a 


tical allies Jefe Texas to stand or fall as, last embrace to his betrothed Mary, whose 


idestiny might determine, tears bespoke the emotions of ber heat, 
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* Go,’ said she to Hernanda, ‘and may the 
God of battle give strength to your arm and 
weight to your sword, I freely renounce my 
happiness for the cause of Liberty, and 
should your grave be dug upon the battle 
field, I will search it out and water its herb- 
age with my tears, 
be fur your success—let your watch-word 
and war-ery be * God and liberty.’ 

Hernanda left her with emotion and joining 
the eager volunteers who were impxtiently | 
waiting his coming on the banks of a little 
stream not far distant, he endeavored to calm 
his feelings by reflecting upon the field of 
glory that spread out before him. Hearing 
that the forces of the Texian army were con- 
centrating for the purpose of forming a power 
sufficient to besiege San Antonio they made 
arapid march thither and joined them the! 
evening previous to their departure, Ilere) 
Hernanda witnessed several scenes of parting 
similar to his own, and it seemed to give his| 
bosom relief when he could communicate his 
feelings to sympathetic hearts, 

It was just at evening when they reached 


the banks of the Brassos, and they resolved | 


to delay the crossing until morning, as few 
were acquainted with either bank. 
strolled to the dark shade of a sycamore 
where he sat down to indulge a few moments 
in memory of the past, and the pleasing anti- 


Hernanda 


cipations of future happiness, when the tumult | 


of war should cease, and his destiny become 
identified with that of his beloved Mary. 
While indulging in this pleasing reverie, he 
was suddenly startled by a horseman who 
dashed by at full speed in the direction of 
their lite camp.—Hernanda hastened thither 
and found him surrounded by the eager sol- 


diery, who were listening to the gloomy mes-| 


sage which he brought. He had been 


commissioned by the authorities of Harris-| 


burgh to communicate to the army the fact’ 
that upwards of two thousand Mexicans were 

on the march for that place, and calling Npon} 
the ‘Texian arms to defend them. 
heard the messenger 


Hernanda| 
coupling the names of), 
Mexicans and Harrisburg and he burned with | 
anxiety to fly to the rescue of his betrothed, | 
le pressed forward and seizing the hand of 
the messenger, demanded his attention. 

* Tell me,’ 
fled Harrisburgh, or are they left to the 
mercy of an armed enemy. 

* Some have fied,’ 
have 


said Hernanda, * have the people 


said the courier, ‘ others 
armed for the defence of the town, 
while a great many of the lower classes art 
unable to armor fly. Mr, — = the acting 


magistrate, is endeavoring to rally a force 
s 
‘s 


’ 
igoor——, ! 


cried Hernanda, with emo- 

tion, lorit was the father of his Mary »* does li 

jamily stall remain amid the threatuine dance 12" 
”» > 


] Cabot tell < howercd the courier, Ol 


My hourly prayer shall) 


sufficient to repel them until aid may arrive.’ 


|have I time to answer further questions,— 
|| Here,’ said he, pulling a letter from his 


ing young lady for one Jose Hernanda 
Does such an one belong to this battallion ?” 

‘It is I,’ exclaimed Hernanda, eagerly 
seizing the proffered letter. He drew away 
from his companions and broke the seal. it) 
was from Mary—she wrote thus : 

‘The Mexicans are advancing—the fires of 
‘their camp were seen last evenin; g—Harris- | 
burgh is all confusion and we know not whith- | 
ertoescape. If you have influence, use it for 











Hernanda was alinost frantic, and he used 
every argument to induce their commander, 














ps towards Harris- 
| But the success of Texas depended 
| upon securing the strong-hold of San Antonio 
| de Bexar, while it yet remained weakly guar- 
ded, and the next morning they reached the 
opposite side of the Brassos, and made a 
forced march towards the Colorado, Gloomy 
indeed was that march tothe young Mexican, 
for although his heart glowed with the love of 
liberty, yet the pure and holy flame of affec- 
tion for Mary occupied a large 


burgh. 





space therein, 
and the danger to which she was exposed 
increased his love, 





to see the national flag of Mexico floating 


| the vicinity of Bexar, and they were surprized | 
over the Alamo, 


But the secret was soon 
told by adeserterfromtheenemy. The dcter- 
mination of Cos was to attack Harrisburgh, | 
but hearing that a force was on their march 
for Bexar, he immediately turned his ariny 
and made a forced march for that place, which 
} he reached by an almost parallel route a few 
hours previous to the arrival of the Texians. 
This information gave Hernanda joy, and 
feeling conscious of the safety of his treasure, 
lnc gave up his whole soul to the momentous 
| proceedings around him, 





| 


Before him frown- 
ed the walls of a fortress filled with an 
junknown number of his countrymen thirsting 


\| 


| 
} few brave men reac dy to encounter the sav: ige 
\ 


|legion. His zeal had secured the favor of 


ithe commander, and he had given hima situ- 
ation at the head of a company of riflemen 
\from Nacodoches. Every preparation was 
jmade on both sides for the contest, and the 
sun had scarcely emerged above the horizon 
before the bugle within the fort sounded to 
the charge.—Like a fieree torrent the Mexi 
cans poured forth, expecting to crush the 


besiegers at once with an overwhehuineg force: 


| ' ' . 

but they braved the onset with an almost un- 
, } ] - ] ‘ 
roken trout, and buudreds of the enemy 


iolled im the du: i. "‘Vhe inhabitants of San 


\ntomeo covered the rear of the Valiaut Teai 


us, and save us fromthe powerof Cos. God | 
give you strength, 
Yours, in danger, Mary,’ 


ans, armed with whatever seemed like ats 


jinstrument of death, and in less than two 
bosom, ‘ is a despatch given me by a charm- hours a cry for quarter came from the dark 


. wreaths of smoke that curled around the bat- 


tered battlements of the Alamo. 


ceased, 


The contest 
and the Mexicans, screened from 
jview by the dense smoke that yet hung about 
the battle-ground, 
retreat 


commenced a_ sudden 
; but Cos who was wounded, and 
several other officers, were taken prisoners. 
Hernanda was the first to enter the embrasure 
over the bodies of the slain. A deep groan 
that issued from beneath a bloody flag against 
the base of the fort attracted his attention, 


and removing it, he discovered an aged soldier 





with his visage deep scarred by the blow of a 
broadsword, He raised up the dying soldier 
and endeavored to meliorate his misery, for 
humanity bade him treat with lenity the un- 
fortunate of his native soil, Suddenly Her- 
nanda started back and gazed upon the old 
man with alookof horror. It was his father! 
Memory, ever faithful to the heart where 
filial affection dwells, pointed out to the young 
Mexican the tender parent of his childhood in 


the blood sprinkled form of the old soldier. 


subsided, Hernanda sprang forward to em- 








It was early inthe morning when he reached | 


| ‘ment and soared to its 
| 


brace his parent and receive a parting bles- 
ising from his lips. But those lips were 
palsied forever—the last fearful struggle was 
over—the soul had evacuated its earthly tene- 
native heaven. 

| With a heart filled with sorrow, Hernanda 
‘took the star from the breast of his father and 
‘placed it upon his own, for now he was the 
rightful owner of the honor and its titles. Ile 


ane , , 
buried his parent with all possible decency, 


} ‘ , f 
and notwithstanding the soldier was an enemy 
| 


ito Texas, his comrades 
} ‘or } 3 y 4 _” ‘ . Si . 

‘sympathy over his grave, for Hernanda was 
beloved by all. 


When this solemn ceremony 
was performed, they immediately made pre- 
parations for the disposal of their force, as it 


was unnecessary for all to remain in defence 





i for the blood of patriots, while around stood a 


a great number of muskets, one brass nine- 


| of the fort.—They had taken from the enemy 


pounder and two howitzars; and the only 
thing wanting for a small force to defend it 
with success was a supply of ammunition and 
provisions. It was well known that the Mex- 


icans were rallying their forces and would 
probably attack them in return, and despatch 
was consequently necessary. Cos and his 
ofiicers were released on condition of never 
jagain serving in the army against Texas; but 
lthe humane victors lithe dreamed of the black 
treachery that lurked in his heart. Contrary 
uistead of 


about Bexar, took up their line ot 


to expectations, the Mexicans, 





hovernuig 
march to the southward to join the forces ot 
j dae n. l rrea wih , with meariy live thousand 


| . me 
jiicn, Was preparing LO bare ho inte ‘Pesxsas and 


jerush the rebellion at a simcle charge 
rs ° 








When the first violent feeling of excited grief 


dropped a tear of 
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In the mean time the valley of the Missis- 
sippi was giving an almost daily largess of 
volunteers, cager to join the hitherto victori- 
Among 


them came that personification oftrue courage, 


ous standard of struggling patriots, 


Col. Crockett, who as lite feared the approach 
of a Mexican lancer or dragoon, as he did the 
growling Bruin of his native forests. Having 
been accustumed ‘rom infancy to brave dan- 
ger, he was a stranger to fear, and his personal 
safety was never reckoned junto the account 
when objections arose to the obeisance of the 
inpulses of his generous heart. By his side 
came a handsome and beardless youth, upon 
whose cheeks bloomed the rose of beauty, and 
in his dark eye burned the fire of patriotism. 
lic was habited in a citizen’s dress, and wore 
a peculiar cap which nearly concealed his 
face. A broad-sword hung upon his thigh 
anda pistol was in his belt. 

‘This youngster,’ said Crockett, who had 
taken him under his charge three days previ- 
ous, is all grit—stuffed as full of courage as 
an eggshell of meat, and vows that he would} 
rather die fighting for Texas than to be Santa 
Anna himself. Aud who wouldu’t when so 
many brave hearts have sworn his destruc- 
tion 7’ 

The youth was silent, and used every means 
to conceal his face, yet the emotions of his 
heart were pictured upon his glowing fea- 
tures. When the commander was shown 
him, he stepped forward, bowed respectfully, 
and drawing a letter from his bosom made a 
humble request in the Spanish tongue, that he 
might be permitted to battle in the ranks with 
the brave Mexican with whose name it was 
endorsed.—That name was Jose Hernanda. 
The 


delivered to the young Mexican, who, as soon 


request was granted, and the letter 


as he broke the seal embraced the messenger 
as a bearer of joyous tidings. The letter was 
from Mary, and stated that Harrisburgh was 
spared—a party of Mexicans had been en- 
tirely cut up in a skirmish near Galveston— 
and requesting Hernanda to be at rest about 
her safety, as she believed that the chains 








which the Tyrant had prepared for Texas 
would never be cast upon his intended victim. 
In his joy, Hernanda would again have em- 
braced the youth, but he modestly interposed 
and asked as the only reward for his services, 
that he might be made a member of the corps 
under Hernanda’s command, 

Fortunately for the tender ag 


form of the youthful stranger, 


re and delicate | 


Hernanda’s 


| 


| 


—the counter of the merchant was deserted, 
and one hope, one desire, one common inter- 
est made every Texian a volunteer in the 
Flushed 


service of his oppressed province. 


with victory, they departed from the Alamo | 


with the determination to drive their oppres- 
sors from their purchased soil. 

Hiernanda became deeply interested in the 
youthful hero who had joined his standard, 
and that interest was increased from the near 
resemblance of his features to those of his 
betrothed bride. Various were the thoughts 
that revolved in his mind as he “gazed upon 
the meditative stranger, and he desired to 
know his name and parentage. But the tac- 
turnity of the youth, and his immediate eva- 
sion of questions touching the subject, 
prevented the gratification of Hernanda’s 
curiosity, and he resolved to be content with 
his friendship. One lovely moonlit evening 
they strolled together to a little grove a few 
yards from the fort, and while conversing upon 
home and its associations, Hernanda recol- 
lected having heard Mary speak of a young 
brother who was resident in Natchez, and he 


}doubted not but the one before him was the 


kinsman of his beloved —Pleased with the 
thought he immediately asked, * Do you know 
Signor of Harrisburgh ?” 

*] do,’ replied the youth, 





‘Do you know his daughter Mary ?” 

‘I do.’ 

‘Then you are a brother ?’ 

‘I am not.’ 

‘Not a brother and so like ? Why I could 
have sworn that the features I now look upon 
and those of Mary 





were the same, did I 
hut see those rich curls beautifying them that 
always shaded her lovely face. Not a 
kinsman !’ 

*T have been intimate with her from infan- 
cy,’ sail the youth, ‘and her inseparable 
companion. I know that you love her, and 
that your love is warmly requited, She, daily, 
nay, hourly prays for your salvation from 
the weapons of the enemy, and though her 
sex denies her the toils of the battle-field, 
yet she would willingly share the privations 
of the camp with Jose Hernanda. If patriot- 
ism ever burned in the breast of woman it is 
in hers, and while an oppressor treads the 
soil of Texas, she would glory more in bear- 
ing the sword and helmet of war, than the 
wreath and olive-branch of Peace,’ 


Wernanda was enraptured by this unex- 








} 


riflemen were selected as a part of the force 


who were to remain in defence of the for- 


tress. [oa few days the lite army who had 


cuined so glorious a victory, Was augmented || 


to nearly double their original number, for 
the capture of San Antonio inspired every 
bosom with hope, and the plough was left in 


the furrow, the hammer was silent at the forge 


| 


| 

| 
| at the shrine of the God of battles. 
| 





ected burst of eloquence from the taciturn 


—_—— — ——— — — 


jover yonder battlements will float victorious 
“over every citidel of Texas where the name 
jor liberty has been whispered. Peace shall 
‘joutspread her umbrageous wings—’ 

A bugle awakened the echoes of the forest, 
and the iwo iriends started to their feet.— 
| Another bugle-note was heard, and the next 
j|moment a tremendous shout broke forth from 
\the bosom of the dense forest that surrounds 
‘ithe southern side of the Alamo, immediately 
succeeded by the clangor of armor, the tramp 
of horses and the rumble of heavy artillery. 

A wild and fearful shout mingled its echoes 
jwith the discordant din of the approaching 
| multitude, and a cry of * Mexicans! Mezi- 
jcans ” arose from the walls of the Alamo. 
Hernanda and his companion flew to the fort 
unscathed, amid a shower of musket balls, 
where every thing was in the greatest confu- 
sion, They had been taken by surprize—ull 
were enjoying their evening siesta when they 
were aroused by the shout of theencmy. So 
secure did they deem themselves that even 
the few sentinels were asleep on their post, 
and became the first victims of the savage foe. 
But the litde band within the fort soon rallied 
for action, and reserved their fire, until the 
enemy, believing few were within or the fort 
deserted, marched up in a solid column 
within a few yards of the outer breastworks, 
:momentary silence ensued, and nothing was 
heard but the voice of the giant-like comman- 
der of the Mexicans and the tread of the 
advancing column. Suddeuly a poised sword 
within the Alamo glittered in the moonlight 
as a signal to the Texians, and the next 
moment the flash of an hundred rifles glared 
rend from the walls of the fortress, The 
column of the Mexicans was broken and 
‘filled alternately by the platoons which march- 
led up to fill the places of those who fell, and 








hat every advance they approached nearer to 
‘ithe broad and only entrance to the fort. As 
| 

| “¥. . rr 7 - 
prebability, the energy of the Texians, was 
redoubled, and they kept up a constant fire. 
||Still the enemy pressed forward notwithstand- 
| . . 

ling the dreadful slaughter, until the comman- 
i} = 


the prospect of their entrance increased in 


\der with a desperate effort leapt into the 
lembrasure, followed by his blood-thirsty and 
desperate soldiers. Hernanda and his com- 
‘pinion stood near the entrance, and being in 
a portion of the fort which was entirely shaded, 
\ did not observe the movement until the 
massive sword of the Mexican chief was 


vleaming above the head of the tender youth. 


P . ° y st ho -. f 
young hero, and he embraced him warmly as | The rifle of Hernanda caught the blade as it fell, 


the representative of his soul’s idol. 


‘Nay, cease not,’ cried he, ‘your words at his feet. 


have given me new 


life, and courage can 


and with a violent effort he laid the warrior 


fall, retreated in dismay, and the firing soon 


never forsake, misfortune can never crush -ceased. 


one who has suchabrave and lovely interceder 


e Ld ' ry ° . e 
This respite gave the gallant Texians an 


Another opportunity for organizing and making prep- 


month and that star-lit banner that waves arations for a siege—a siege which they knew 


His followers, seeing their chief 
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would be protracted if the enemy became }) 
convinced of their numbers. Ere the dawn). 
of morning their labors were completed and 
every thing prepared for action. The ordi- 
nance which they took from the enemy 
was placed in its proper place, and just at) 
sunrise they observed the Mexicans forming 
their line for battle. A more glorious day 
never dawned upon the springing beauties 
of nature, and it seemed that the quietude and 
harmony that reigned among the inhabitants 
of mountain, woodland and river, should have 
taught man a lesson that would prompt him 
to lay aside the rod of oppression and the 
sword of battle, for the plough and the reap- 
ing-hook of peaceful industry. But Ambition 
whose rapacious maw can receive, and can 
contain, and digest objects as extensive as 





the universe, shuts the eyes and the heart to 
the glorious and ever salutary precepts of 
Nature, and binds man to the throne of his 
malevolent passions. 

The bugle sounded, and with a formidable 
front, headed by heavy artillery, the Mexicans | 
advanced to the charge. Hernanda caught 
the eye of the youthful warrior who had joined | 
his band, which seemed to burn with an | 
intense and unearthly light as he gazed upon) 
the approaching battalion; and his heart! 
sickened at the thought that one so young, so 
fair, so patriotic, so like the idol of his alfec- 
tions perhaps in one short hour might be 
numbered among the slain. Ilis own safety 
he consulted not, but an involuntary regard | 
for the youth created these painful suggestions | 
Hernanda touched the arm of the 








and fears. 


youth and beckoned him away from the ranks. | 
The young hero followed, but whither he 
knew not. Hernanda led him to the inner’ 
court of the Alamo where were a number of 
the wounded, and requested him to remain in 
attendance. * Your tender age and delicate | 
limbs,” said he, * are better fitted for offices| 
of kindness than to be exposed upon the) 


} 
ramparts of a fortress, battling with a savage | 
foe.’ | 

‘I do not fear the enemies of Texas,’ said | 
the youth, * and it would be a glorious martyr- |; 
Let me fight} 
the enemies of freedom by the side of ove | 


with the | 


dom to die in so holy a cause. 


so brave as Jose Hernauda, and 


consequences I shall be satisfied.’ 
* Nay, listen to my advice,’ said Hernanda 
Your 


devotion to me I believe sincere, and if fate 


and thus you can serve me best. 


should mark me as one of the wounded or) 
slain, you can best serve me by binding up. 
my wounds or soothing my pangs in the hour 
of death.’ 

The youth was about to importune when a 
gun trem the enemy's advance column called 
the young Mexiean to duty. 

‘Stay! stay! I beseech you! cried Her- 


nanda, as the youth prepared to follow, * it is 


i bim ! 


my wish, my desire, my command !” and he 
flew to the walls of the fortress. 

The young man obeyed, although reluctant- 
ly, and notwithstanding the balls from the 
enemy were falling in all parts of the fort, yet 
his attachment to Hernanda made him for- 
getful of danger, and he placed himself ina 
position where he might see the issue of the 
contest.—Several of the Texians were slain 
before night terminated the sanguinary con- 
test, and the slaughter without was dreadful. 
More than ahree hundred of the Mexicans 
were left dead around the Alamo when the 
army retired to recruit, Thus for four succes- 
sive days did the siege continue, until the liwe 
band within the fort was decimated to only 
seventy-men! On the morning of the fifth 
day, just as daylight appeared, a loud shout 
of acclamation rang through the Mexican 
camp, and ‘vivalos Santa nna!’ fell from 
every lip as the President of Mexico with a 
reinforcement appeared and joined the thin- 
With him 
the chivalry of the south, among 
the perjured Cos, faithless to the stipulations 


ned ranks of the enemy. came 


which was 


of his releasement, and third in command 
against those who had generously saved his 
life aud gave him liberty. A blood red flag 
immediately floated over the Mexican camp 


asa signal that no quarter would be given. 


Now came on the desperate struggle.—Col. | 


B 


whose wife and child 


was severely wounded and Lieut, D—— 





were within the fort, 
lef 
highest in command, and right valiantly did 
he do his duty. For six hours they kept up 
a continual firing until only thirty Texians 


lay sick with a fever. Hlernanda was 


remained, and their ammunition exhausted.— 
There was no alternative and they resolved to 
The 


intrepid Crockett was among the number, and 


sell their lives as dearly as possible. 


placing himself near an angle of a wall at the 
entrance he resolved to defend the passage 
till the dast. 
within, the Mexicans with a shout ofexultation 


As soon as the firing ceased 


rushed over the dead bodies of the slain 


to take possession of the fort. But a few 
patriots yet remained and for nearly an hour 
disputed the passage with the overwhelming 
force, butat last the hero of Tennessee receiv- 
ed a blow from the butt-end of the gun of a 
Mexican musketeer that brought him to the 
dust, and Hernanda and his worn-out compan- 
ions were obliged to yield. An indiscriminate 
massacre of the remaining few commenced, 
A Mexican officer, who by his badge seemed 
to be a man of rank, perhaps a hidalgo. 
rushed forward and seizing Hernanda thrust 
him upon the ground and raised the reeking 
blade for his destruction.—A wild) shrick 
stayed his arus for a moment and the youth 
ful friend of Hlernanda rushed in and threw 
himself on victim. 


the body of the $ Spare 


spare him! cried he with mania 





emphasis, ‘Spare him, and let your blade 
drink the blood of this heart.’ 

‘ Boy !’ suid the stern Mexican as he gazed 
upon the face of the youthful suppliant, ‘ thy 
tender age is all that spares ye both. I donot 
glory in spilling the blood of children. But 
no rebel among men shall escape the penalty 
of their crime. O/ff with thee, rash child, that 
justice may be satisfied.’ 

‘Will ye then murder him,’ cried he, ‘ will 
ye spill the blood of your own countryman— 
one of your own nobility,’ and he tore the 
golden star from the vestment of Hernanda 
and threw it at the feet of the Spaniard. 

He took it up, examined its central bear- 
ings, and his dark eye lit up with the fire of 
the fiercest rage. 

‘Wretch! Rebel! Parricide ! 
looking with awful fierceness upon Hernanda, 
‘Well mayst thou ask innocence to plead 
for thee, inhaman wretch ! This is the star of 
thy murdered father! Thank God, thy life is 
spared, for all Mexico shall now behold thy 
degraded form and curse thee for thy perfidy. 
Wretch, the blood of thy father is upon thee. 


cried he, 


Canst thou ask for mercy? Mercy herself 


would shudder and turn pale to look upon thy 
blood-stained hands. Look upon me if thon 
canst and call me brother 

Hernanda rose, and witha firm voice—the 
voice of conscious innocence, and looking the 
enraged Mexican full in the face said, * Broth 
er! and extended his arms to receive him. 

The hidalgo drew back and with a dark 
frown bade him beware how he laid his bloody 
hands upon him, ‘Thou art no longer a 
kinsman of the house of Hernanda,’ said he, 


*but a denationalized and doomed rebel. Sol 











diers! advance and bind the parricide.’ 
Hernanda submitted with composure, for 
he knew the character of his belligerent broth- 
er, and was aware that entreaties or resistance 
The 


nobly saved his life begged the boon of sharing 


would be vain. youth who had so 


his captivity and shame—but that boon was 
denied, and Hernanca placed under a strong 
guard, Sull the youth importuned, and on 
his knees supplicated mercy for the prisoner, 
They 


at length became weary with his entreaties, 


but he was talking to hearts of stone. 


and threatened him with death if he did pot 
desist. Hernanda placed his finger upon his 
lip in token of silence, and beckoned his 
companion away. The devoted young hero 
departed with a reluctant step, but pausing for 
a moment as he stood upon the threshold of 
Alamo, a flush passed over his pallid cheek 
and his grief-dimmed eye sparkled with re- 
newed enthusiasm. He had suddenly con- 
ceived a design and hope urged him to the 
execution of it. 

Hernanda with two or three other prisoners, 


among whom was the wife of Lieut. D 





}were all that remained of the valiant band who 





tw 
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were Icft in defence of the fort. A small 
detachment of soldiers with a sergeant as 
leader were sent with them to Victoria, on 
the San Felippe, there to await the arrival of 
the conquering army under Santa Anna. 
Hernanda’s heart was heavy, not on acconnt 
of his own bonds, but he anticipated a perpet- 
ual banishment from the society of his be- 
trothed. All hopes of the cousummation of 
their nuptials were destroyed by the gloomy 
prospect of either death or perpetual impris- 
onment that appeared in the perspective 
The little party encamped at night in a recess 
of a dark jungle, on the borders of a prairie 
which they intended to cross on the morrow, 
The prisoners were arranged in secure order 
and a competent guard selected for their 
security. They had scarcely laid down for 
repose when a rustle among the leaves within a 
few rods of them started them all to their feet. 
They listened but all was silent. Again they 
heard the rustling, which was immediately suc- 
ceeded by the crack of a rifle, and a sentinel 
fell to the ground. ‘The next moment and a 
volley of musketry from the jungle, made 
nearly every Mexican a stiffened corpse. 
The assailants then rushed forward and 
secured the remainder, who immediately 
threw down their arms and cried for quarter. 

Twilight had now closed, and yet the 
evening was a starry one and afforded sufficient 
light to recoguize features. Hernanda was 
the firstto speak. ‘Tell me,’ cried he, ‘ who 
is the Jeader of these valiant deliverers that I 
may bow at his feet in gratitude.’ 

His youthfal friend of the Alamo stood 
before him, ‘It is I, noble Hernanda,’ said 
he, ‘ who have fulfilled my duty to my com- 
mander. These brave men who heard my 
story of your bravery, your patriotism— 
your devotion to Texas, believed me, and 
offered to fly to your rescue. Providence 
gave direction to our steps and strength to 
our arms ; let him noble Hernanda, have the 
praise. These bands but ill befit so valiant 
a soldier,’ and he loosed the cords that 
confined him. Hernanda embraced his de- 
liverer, and with every expression of grati- 
tude offered to resign into his youthful hands 
the command. 


‘TIT have no longer a brave few to follow 





me,’ said he, ‘the wolves of the prairie are| 
feasting upon them. Your valor has won| 
recruits—to your command I bow.’ 

But the youth positively refused the prof- 


ferred honor and desired only to have the} 
privilege of fighting beneath his standard. | 
Urged by the young hero, and his views) 
seconded by the volunteers, Hernanda made 
immediate preparations for departure, after 
detaching two horsemen who had just joined 
them from his force to convey the lady of 
the murdered officer to Harrisburgh, to push| 
forward and join the army of the brave Hous- 





ton on the Brassos. While making this 
march they were attacked several times by 
scouting parties of the Mexicans but arrived 
safe, with only one wounded man. Houston 
had heard of the fall of Bexar and the 
massacre at the Alamo, and he enjoined his 
men to make ‘ the Alamo,’ their war ery when 
they rushed tothe charge. Fired with indig- 
nation and revenge, they started in pursuit 
of the enemy who were concentrating near 
San Jacinto. 

It was about noon, ona lovely clear day, 
that the Texians gained the summit of an 
eminence that commanded a view of an ex- 
tended plain, which terminated in a point at 
the junction of the Brassos and a_ small 
stream. There in that vale of beauty, dream- 
ing of security, reclined at ease the forces of 
Santa Anna. He thought Houston far away 
when in fact the eagle-eye of the brave Aimeri- 
can was upon him, and the feet of the Texians 
treading upon his tent-cloths. 

Houston looked upon that warlike scene with 
pleasure, for he feltas if now was the consum- 
mation of the struggle of Texas. Although 
the enemy was more than-a thousand strong, 
and his own force not more than half that num- 
ber, yet he counted much upon the valor of the 
Texians. Their appearance was like a clap 
of thunder from a clear sky to the Tyrant 
chief, and before the Mexicans had time to 
prepare for battle the force of Houston was 
upon them, and in less than an hour the field 
was strewn with the slain, and the survivors 
ofthe enemy flying in dismay. The com- 
panion of Hernanda who was taken ill the 
day previous was confined to a litter, but by 
his request was placed in a position where 
he might witness the contest. 

When he saw the enemy vanquished and 





Mr. yetremained, and they flew with hasty 
steps to his residence. ‘They met the mer- 
chant upon his threshold, but instead of 
meeting them with smiles, grief, deep and 
settled grief brooded over his features, that 
made the warin stream of joy and love, rush 
back with icy coldness upon the heart of 
Hernanda, 

‘Tell me, cried Hernanda, ere the mer- 
chant had time to speak, *‘ what is it that 
makes you sad, We are victorious—the 
Tyrant is our prisoner—peace hath returned 
to our borders,’ 

‘That only can cheer me,’ said the mer- 
chant, and the tears rolled down his sallow 
cheek.—* We have both lost a treasure. 
Mary , 

‘ Mary! exclaimed Hernanda, * Speak! 
is she no more ?” 

Alas! I know not,’ replied the father.— 
* She has been absent many days, Nor can I 
find a single trace of her, I fear that she has 
become the victim of some Mexican soldier.’ 

‘God forbid! cried Hernanda, almost 
frantic with passion. * Were it so, 1 would 
devote my future hours to revenge. ‘Texas 
hath driven oppression from her soil and 





revenge for murders and ravishments shall 
plant her victorious standard upon the citadel 
of Tenochtitlan, 

The youthful companion of Hernanda was 
heard to sob, and a bright tear glistened 
upon his muffled cheek. 

‘Who is this your companion in arms,’ 
asked the merchant. 

‘The noblest youth in Texas,’ said Her- 
nanda. * But for him, Jose Hernanda would 
this day have been food for wolves. But do 
you not know him ? He has said that he knew 
Mary well, and is he a’stranger to her father ?” 





dispersed, he forgot his debility, and nerved 
with the enthusiasm of the moment, he 
sprang from his litter and flew to the margin} 
of the plain where the officers were collected | 
to receive the prisoners who were momenta- | 
rily brought in. Santa Anna was among the| 
first who fled, in pursuit of whom Hernanda| 


and a few others had gone. They returned) 


the next morning with a prisoner, but they | 
knew neither his features nor his rank ; but) 
Zalava who entered a few moments after 
recognized him as the President of Mexico.) 
A shout of joy rang through the camp at this) 
announcement. Santa Anna, with Cos; Al-| 
monti, and others, were sent immediately to} 
Galveston, and many of the volunteers, feel- 
ing that their work was accomplished returned | 
to their deserted homes. 

Hernanda and his companion immediately 
started for Harrisburgh. They arrived in 
safety but found the town yet quite deserted, | 
for the success and cruelties of the Mexicans 
inspired the defenceless inhabitants with 
terror. They soon learned, however, that 


‘The merchant approached the youth who 
had remained in silence since the meeting.— 
‘Your name,’ said he. 

The youth answered not, but rising, from 
his seat he withdrew the cap and appendages 
with which his features were hidden, and the 
dark curls of Mary fell from beneath them.— 
Her sweet smile that shone like sunshine 
through her tears, carried its light to the 
heart of the mourning father, and spread a 


her lover. 
Friend! art thou a tale-reader? If so, 
imagine the sequel. L. 
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From the New-York Mirror. 


Life & Character of the Patroon. 


You ask me to tell you who the person 
called ‘ the patroon,’ in the state of New-York, 
may be, and what is the meaning of this 
appellation ? In my answer I shall reverse 
ithe order. The title is a Dutch one, and 





halo of brightness over the crushed hopes of 
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the Lord of the manor, or a large 
landholder. Although there are many descen- 
dants of the first settlers of this state, who 
who are now in possession of large landed 
interests, yet the Hon, Stephen Van Rensse- 
laer, now of Aibany, is the one known by the 
name of the patroon, by way of pre-eminence. 
He was born in the city of New-York, in the 
fall of 1764, and has, of course, now passed 
his seventy-first year. Hle was born to 
affluence, having come iuto possession of one 
of the entailed estates of an original propri- 
etor of the New Netherlands, who held his 
claims under the states-general of Holland, 
and from Indian grants. He finished his 
collegiate education at Harvard university, 
and was highly respected in his class, although 
he was quite young when he graduated. After 
leaving college, he read law to qualify himself 
for a statesman, but without any intention to 
practice in the profession. 


hreans 


He was early 
engaged in the public business of the state of 
New-York, He was elected, when quite a 
young man, lieutenant-governor of New-York, 
when the illustrious John Jay was governor. 
He was then accounted worthy of being a 
coadjutor of such aman as Jolin Jay. In the 
deepest hour of confusion, when every patriot 
had to struggle hard for the blessings of a 
federal constitution, he was true to his post, 
and his honesty was never doubted. The 
most furious of bis political opponents will 
acknowledge that he has been as exalted for his 
sense of justice as for his active benevolence. 
In 1812, he was one of those men who sup- 
poited the war, from a belief, all things 
considered, that after it had been commenced, 
we had no alternative but to fight it out. 
Under Governor Tompkins, he accepted the 
command of the militia on the frontier. He 
marched at the shortest warning to the de- 
fence of the soil, and bearded the enemy in 
his line, showing his military prowess as well 
as his patriotism and moral courage. He 
never shunned any danger that was necessary 
for him to go through. He expended from 
his resources freely to arm and equip his 
division, and, with the magnanimity of Wash- 
ington, thought not of his own emoluments, 
but of his country’s honor and safety, 

In the infancy of the great system of inter- 
nal improvements, he commenced his course 
for the good of the state; believing that 
New-York was as rich as other countries in| 
its mineral kingdom, he caused a geological 
survey to be made at his own expense, from 
the sea coast to the shores of Lake Erie. | 
This act was as useful as munificent. This| 
was a pioneer labor; but litth had been 
done in this way except in search of precious 
metals or particular objects. 

Hie was one of the leaders in the great 
work of joining the waters of the lakes with 


those ofthe ocean. With Clinton and others 


] 





Colonization Society—a philanthropist who 





he threw all the weight of his character into 
the scale and deserves his share of glory ; 
and there is enough of it to be divided among 
many, granting to De Witt Clinton the great- 


jest share. 


In the days of the deepest corruption, his 
moral or political honesty was never doubted. 
His fiercest opponents in political life were 
constrained to bear testimony to his being 
‘ the patriotic and the just.’ Aristides | 
never deserved the tithe more than this New- 
Yorker, In his course as a member of the 
national legislature, he maintained the same 
exalted reputation, ‘There is more than one 
memorable instance of his refusal to sacrifice 
the slightest principle of justice to sustain a 
party. 

He has as many tenants as some of the 
German princes, and yet not one of them 
ever complained of his being a hard master ; 
on the contrary, he has been so easy with? 
them, from father to son, that the lessees 
feel that they are nearly possessors of the 
soil in fee-simple. If one of his tenants is 
unfortunate in his circumstances, by sick- 
ness or fire, he has only to make his case 
known to the Patroon, and all is well. It is 
said, by good judges, that he might fairly 
realize three times the rent he now receives 
from his tenants, if he chose. Ifa nobleman 
in England, or a prince on the continent, was 
not to take a third part of the rent that their 
tenants could bear, would not his name be 
resounded in every portion of the globe ; and 
the world hail him as ‘the man of Ross,’ in 
a colossus of Rhodes? Ile has been ever 
desirous of diffusing knowledge, and has 
given liberally for that purpose. He founded 
a school, to hold an intermediate place be- 
tween the common school and the college ; 
it has been some years in successful opera- 
tion, and is now supported from his own 
purse, 

As an agriculturist, he has been the fore- 
most in the state; sparing no expense o1 
exertions to benefit the farming interests, 
and is now deeply engaged in the cause. 

In the promotion of temperance he has 
been assiduous and successful, teaching by 
precept and example, but he never joined 
who 


those intemperate fanatics wished to 


banish the wine-cup from the communion- 


table. He 


any thing. 


never can be made an ultra in 


He is a valuable member of the 
would diffuse happiness among all mankind 
as far as he could, but would not open the 
flood-gates of evil to push a principle to the 
the 
proper use of it; ina green old age, and in 


extreme. Happy 


ip great wealth, in 


virtuous children, he still continues the even 


tenor of his way without any complaint 


that he has not had higher honor, in polit- 


country’s destinies. Such a man may and 
will enjoy every moment of his existence, 
thanking heaven that he has lived so long, 
vot regretting that the boundaries of human 





live are so short. He never sought for that 
momentary and extravagant gratitude from 
the sulfering poor relieved by his bounty, 
which is so grateful to many good minds, 
\No, be does better; He strives rather to 
prevent evils thanto cure them. Ifheseldom 
‘hears the noisy huzzas of the multitude which 
are so fascinating to the ambitious, he never 
\fails, wherever he goes, to ‘read his history 


‘in a nation's eyes,’ for he never expended a 


cent of his wealth, nor wasted a moment of 


his precious time to aid arbitrary power, or to 
foment party feuds. In social life his friend- 
ships have been steady, warm and permanent ; 
‘and his enmities, notwithstanding his refined 


\feelings and high sense of honor, have always 


bursts of passion, if he could be persuaded 


been placable; he could forgive the fierce 


‘there was no violation of principle in them. 
(Every day finds him alike assiduous in cher- 
ishing the good of society; his bounties, bis 
charities, his wishes, and his personal exer- 
‘tions, as the rain, the dews and the sun upon 
vegetation, give a verdure to all around hin. 
o> ‘ > 

/Very seldom do we find in the study of man 


ia perfect symmetry of character; excellence 
jand defects are thrown together, and we must, 


in general, judge of the character by balancing 
ithe different properties, but in the one we 
are now attempting to describe, the virtues 
are so well commingled, that, like the colors 
of light in a clear and lovely sky, they form 
If in the 
no mountains 


the lustre of the perfect day. 
of his life 
of the first magnitude, nor cataracts of stu- 


diorama there are 





pendous plunge, the whole landscape is one 
lof extended views, abounding in magnificent 
rivers and lovely brooks, on whose borders 
lare enchanting bowers and classic temples. 
There is not a tree in the whole landscape 
that has not brought forth its fruits in due 
season, and is not now as thrifty asever. A 
ispurious and transitory fame may arise in a 
few years, sweep through the land, for evil 
or for good, and when the historian shall 
and 


impartiality, it will be found to have been only 


come to examine it with discrimination 


‘ luminous vapor that arose in the damps 


and twilight of society ; but a fame founded 


fon intelligence, benevolence, corporal and 


| ‘ . sie ° 
our courage, kindly dispositions, refined 


affections, active duties and sound principles 
iwill grow brighter by the lipse of time, and 
become more firmly fixed in the memory and 
heart of each succeeding generation. 
Mr. Van Rensselaer 
|spare, majestic and graceful. Tis 


nance is full of intellect and composure,bearing 


In person, is tall, 


counte- 


evidence of his having obtained a mastery 








ical life, or more influence in directing his 





over his passions, whatever they may have 
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been, His manners are delicate, refined and |{failure had driven him away forever. Not) Jos Pririnc.— Job Printing!’ exclaimed 


gentlemanly, equally removed from aristocrat- || so—again, though somewhat more speedily, an old woman, the other day, as she peeped 
ic pride on the one hand, and from office-|/he found his way to the Swedish iron works, | over her specks at the advertising page of a 


seeking familiarity on the other. Such men || where he was received most joyfully, and to| country paper, ‘ Poor Job, they've kept him 





are ‘ cedars in the garden of God that cannot 
be hid,’ and grow far apart even there. 


This hasty notice of Mr. Van Rensselaer || and end of his life attained beyond his utmost “ tientest man that ever was, he never could ¢ ¥ 
was written by one who has no debt of grati- ||hopes. He examined the works, and very | have stood it so long, no how,’ ria 
tude to pay him, nor personal motives to |/soon discovered the cause of his failure. He | — s; } 
eulogize him. This character was sketched ||n0w made drawings, or rude tracings—and he 


for a gallery of mental portraits, selected at 
pleasure, from among the good and great of 
our countrymen, who will form the jewels in 
the crown of our nation’s glory, and which 
will descend as heir-looms to posterity. If, 
at times, the writer has dipped his pen in 
his heart, when its currents flowed faster than 
they now do, and has left some of his 
pictures colored as of the Titian school, in 
this instance he can safely say, that all is 
subdued and tame, and ‘ the image paler then 


life.’ K. 
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late publication in England, The discovery ||to be their lords, as if they were for no other ; 


the splitting mill itself. Here was the aim 


having abicted an ample time to verify his 
and vividly on his mind he made his way to 


This time he was completely successful, and 
by the results of his experience enriched 
himself, and greatly benefited his country- 
men.— Newburyport Herald. 





Extract from Wirt. 
Excessive wealth is neither glory nor hap- 
piness. The cold wretch who thinks only of 
himself; who draws his head within its shell 
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den and the consequence of this advance injjimay be rich, but trust me, that he can never wa 


the art was most disastrous to the manufac- 


turersin England, Anindividual who lived in jin fortune a golden mean, which is the appro- | the hands of a committee of gentlemen for inspection. as 

the neighborhood of the works at Stourbridge, || priate region of virtue and intelligence. Be | cP 
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means the process of splitting bars of iron 
was accomplished—and without communica- 
ting his attention to a single human being, he 
proceeded to Hull, and thence, withont funds, 
worked his passage to the Swedish iron port. 
Arrived in Sweden, he took up the occupation 
of a fiddler, and after atime, he became a 
universal favorite with the workman—and 
from the apparent entire absence of intelli- 
gence, or any thing like ultimate object, he 
was received into the works, to every part of 
which he had access. He took the advantage 
thus offered, and having stored his memory 
with observations on all the combinations, he 
disappeared from among his kind friends, as 
he had appeared, no one knew whence or 
whither. On his return to England he com- 
municated his information to some friends 
and by their aid the necessary buildings were 
When, 


at length, every thing was prepared, and it 


erected, and machinery provided, 


was found that the machinery would not act ; 
at all events it did not answer the sole end of 
its erection: it would not split the bars of 


mon. Kok y disappeared acai, and jt was 


be happy nor virtuous, vor great. There is 


worn pilgrim. I wish you indeed to be dis- 
distinction, Look at the illustrious patriots, 


various ages have blessed the world 


; 
their wealth that made them great? where 


heart. These are the treasures by whicl 











observations, and to impre:s them clearly |) 


the port and once more returned to England. | 


tinguished ; but wealth is not essential to) 


are treasures that are worth a serious struggle 


} 
make sure of their fiddler, he was lodged in || printing, week after week, ever since I first 


ilarnt to read; and if he was’nt the most pa- 
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New-York Express,—This is the title of a new 
‘daily paper just started in the city of New-York, by 
Brooks and Hudson. We have received the first 
number, which is highly creditable to the parties ; 
under such talented editors it must succeed, Mr. 
Brooks is the author of those agreeable letters, 
| which have gone the rounds of the papers, and are 
no doubt familiar to most of our readers, 





Tur Literary Emrortum.—This neat and inter- 
eating periodical is published weekly at New Haven, 
|Ct. by Wm. Storer, jun. price $2, per anuum. The 





try, which shall occupy not of than two paces in 





forwarded to the editor previous to the 15th of 
August next, on which day they will be placed in 


i} 
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| L. J. New-York, 85,00; P. M, Meriden, Ct. $2,00; C. 8. 
Cornwalisviile, N. ¥.$1,00; J.W. K. Cineinnati, O. 81,00; 
N. 3. Moffit’s Store, N. Y. 81,00; G. Y. West Dresden, 
N. Y. $5,00; H. 8. 8. Buffalo, N. Y. 81,00; M. W. H. 

Brookville, In. $1,00; P.& LC. Fort Hamilton, N. Y. $1,00; 
M.L. New-York, $1,00; O. T. West Stockbridge Ms. 31,00 ; 


philosophers and philanthropists, who in || G. BE. HW. Wilmington, 0. 81,00; O. & 8. Goshen,N. Y $2,00; 


L. M. B. Upper Redhook, N. Y. 31,00; A. P. Potsdam, 


Was iIt|| N.Y. 81,00: J,L. A. Sackets Harbor, N. ¥Y. $5,00: P.M. 


|| Fosterville, N. Y. $5,00; L. B. Richmond, Vt. $1,00; N. 
| H. B. Barton, N. ¥. $1,00 G. E. V. Hillsdale, N. Y. 87,50; 


was the wealth of Aristides, of Socrates, of Se Brattleboro’, Vt. $2,00; A.M. Waynesboro’, Pa. $5,00; 
| 


| Vv. B ‘I’. Gill, Ms. 812,00; N. M. West Troy, N. Y. $5.00; 


Plato, of Epaminondas, of Fabricius, of Cin-|) C. G. Montague, Ms. $1,00; J. B. Marlborough, Ms. $1,00 ; 


|C. H. G. Dubuque, Wisconsin Territory, 81,00; P. M. 


cinnatus, and a countless host upon the rolls), Nites, N. ¥. $5,00; J. MK. Livingston, N. ¥. 86,64; P. M. 
of fame? Their wealth was in their mind and 


Eaton, N. Y. $3,00; J. G. P. Dexter, Mich. $2,00, 





: SUMMARY. 


they have been immortalized, and such alone) VALUE or SILKs IMPORTED INTO THE UnrreD States. 


12836—near sixteen million and a half of dollars. All this 
|| will be saved tothe country in a few years by raising and 
| manufacturing our own silk, and we shall then begin to 
| export manufactured silks to South America and perhaps 


We have heard of a saucy Kuight of a|| to China! as we now do cotton fabrics. 


The packet ship Independence accomplished the distance 


shoulder knot, who applying to the irrascible | between this city and Liverpool in fourteen days! ‘This is 

. > : , . || the swiftest passageon record. ‘The steamers only propose 
\¢ ol. B———-,, while he was at his desk, for to do it in twelve or thirteen days! 

i 

this vacant situation of valet, asked permis-|| sealing 

‘ . MARRIED 
si » state beforehand that he never touched a Z 
sion to stat eforeh ud that he never c l In this city,on the 6th inst. by the Rev. William Thatch 
la boot, and inquired who was to do the black-|/ er, Mr. William L Morrison, to Julia Ann, daughter of 


‘ rr "9 . a Jonathan Warren, Esq. all of Stockport. 
work -—* That | do myself,’ cried the Col, On the 27th inst. by the Rev. W. Whittaker, Rev. L. C 
throwing the inkstand in his face—* and as 


Marvin, to Miss Ann M. Moores, daughter of the late 
Reuben Moores, Esq. 





|you never touch a boot, I must make my boot || 
DInD, 
In this city on the 22d, iust. Mrs. Sarah Benton, aged 60 


| tour ly you,’ and with these words he hicked | 





yucluded that shame and mortification at its 
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* How the world’s aspect changes.’ 


Tue family group is gathered, 
And all are happy there ; 
The cheerful glanceand sinile pass round, 
For life wiih them is fair, 
A full unbroken household! 
It is a pleasant sight ; 
The mother’s smile is sweeter then; 
The father’s glance more bright. 


There is another gathering, 
But one is wanting there—. 

The youth who sat beside his sire 
Comes not to fill his chair, 

The grave yard bears another stone 
The missed one sleeps beneath ; 

The cheerful smile doth yet pass round 
But thou art felt, O Death. 


Again there is a gathering, 
But where is she whose smile 

Was wont to make our young hearts glad 
Our father’s care beguile ? 

{n vain we list a mother’s voice— 
Tis stifled in the tomb 

The happy smile scen no more— 
Where mirth was, now is gloom. 


Once more there is a gathering ; 
Once more an empty space 
Proclaims that Death has been at work 
To fill a brother’s place. 
His grave is in a distant Isle, 

Made by a stranger’s hand 
Oh! hard is it to die away 
From our own native land ! 


That group may never gather more 
Around that kindred hearth ! 

*Tis broken up—what death has left 
Are scattered o’er the earth! 

And where that humble mansion stood 
There now isnot a stone 

To mark the spot and tell of those 


| 
| 








Who to their gaaves are gone. 





Tue following lines from Moore, we think are exceeded 
by few in our language. Though they may not be new | 
to all our readers, yet we presume a second perusal will | 
not be uninteresting to those who have before met with | 
them. 

I saw thy form in youthful prime, 
Nor dreamed that pale decay 

Would steal before the march of time 
And waste its bloom away: 

But still thy features wore that light 
That fades not with the breath ; 

And life ne’er looked more purely bright 
Than in thy smile of death. 


As streams that run o’er golden mines 
With modest murmur glide, 

Nor seem to know the wealth that shines 
Beneath their crystal tide ; 

So veiled within a simple guise, 
Thy radiant genius shone, 

And that which charmed all other eyes 


Seemed worthless in thine own. 











If souls could always dwell above, 
Thou ne’er had left thy sphere, 

Or could we keep the souls we love 
We had not lost thee here ; 

Though many a gifted mind we meet, 
Though fairest forms we see, 

To live with them is far less sweet 
Than to remember thee. 





Tue two following delightful poems, by Miss Mary Ann 
Browne, are natural and touching: 
Man’s Love. 
Wen woman's eye grows dull, 
And her cheek paleth, 
When fades the beautiful, 
Then man’s love faileth ; 

He sits not beside her chair, 
Clasps not her fingers, 
Twines not the damp hair, 

That o’er her brow lingers. 


He comes but a moment in 
Though her eye lightens, 
Though her cheek, pale and thin, 
Feverishly brightens ; 
He stays but a moment near, 
When that flush fadeth, 
Though true affection’s tear 
Her soft eyelid shadeth. 


He goes from her chamber straight 
Into life's jostle, 

He meets at the very gate 
Business and bustle ; 

He thinks not of her within, 
Silently sighing, 

He forgets in that noisy din 
That she is dying! 


And when her young heart is still, 
What though he mourneth, 

Soon from his sorrow chill 
Wearied he turneth. 

Soon o’er her buried head 
Memory’s light setteth, 

And the true hearted dead, 
Thus man forgetteth ! 





Woman’s Love. 
Wuewn man is waxing frail, 

And his voice is thin and weak, 
And his lips are parched and pale, 
And wan and white his cheek ; 
Oh, then doth woman prove 

Her constancy and love ! 


She sitteth by his chair, 
And holds his feeble hand; 
She watcheth ever there, 
His wants to understand ; 
His yet unspoken will 
She hasteth to fulfill. 


She leads him, when the noon 
Is bright, o’er dale or hill, 
And all things, save the tune 
Of the honey bees are still, 

Into the garden bowers, 
To sit ’midst herbs and flowers 


And when he goes not there, 
To feast on breath and bloom 
She brings the posy rare 
Into his darkened room ; 
And ‘neath his weary head 
The pillow sn 


100th doth spread. 


Until the hour when death 
His lamp of life doth duu 


! She never wearicth, 

She never leaveth him; 
Still near him night and day, 
She meets his eye alway. 


And when his trial’s o’er, 

And the turf is on his breast, 
Deep in her bosom’s core 

Lie sorrows wnexprest; 

Her tears, her sighs, are weak, 
Her settled grief to speak. 


And though there may arise 

Balm for her spirit’s pain, 
And though her quiet eyes 
May sometimes smile again ; 
Still, still, she must regret, 
She never can forget! 
| 





The City of the Dead, 
BY MISS EMILY JACKSON. 

S.eer on! sleep on! thou’rt beautiful, 

Thou city ofthe dead! 

| When night o’er all the shadowy earth, 

Her sable wings hath spread ; 

A voice from thy old tomb, comes near, 
And whispers to my heart, 

When summer winds and flowers have passed 
That I, too, must depart. 


And I would rest, sweet city, 
With those who passed away, 





At the time of summer songs and flowers 

In childhood’s sunny day ; 

| J would rest beneath thy summer vines, 
Or by yon oaken tree, 

Where the night-wind’s breath could only come, 
With its whispering melody. 


1 would pass away withthe sunshine, 

With the Summer’s laughing train, 

| Its young flowers pass from the sunny earth 
Ere Autumn's chilly reign ; 

I would go when midst thy vine-clad domes 

The early clouds appear, 

| Thatthe laughing sunshine long might rest 

Upon my lowly bier. 


Gently, sweet city, gently, 
The silvery moonbeams fall 

Upon thy marble monuments, 
And thy old ivied wall; 

And faintly ’neath those beams I trace 
Some name to memory dear, 

And the spirit sleeper whispers me, 
Thine must be written here ! 


Tread lightly ! oh! tread lightly 
Above the quiet dead! 

| Crush nota vine nor tender flower 
Beneath thy angry tread ! 

Breathe not a low discordant tone, 
Upon the night-wind’s breath, 

Holy, and pure, and blest are they, 
Who sleep the sk ep of death, , 
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